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plained that this made the pupils a little slack and dull,
but, compared with the frivolous contests of their rivals,
**t was a fault on the right side. Again, the classes never
consisted of more than five or six children under the
care of a single master. This gave the teacher opportu-
nity to study the individual peculiarities of his pupils,
and gave the fullest scope to the action of personal
influence. At the same time over-familiarity was dis-
couraged. T^he masters were never to forget the rever-
ence due to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and the
boys were not allowed to tutoyer each other in their private
conversations. A further difference between them and the
Jesuits is that they founded their studies in the French
language and not in Latin. The century which .had
intervened from the foundation of the Jesuit schools made
it easier to do this, because during that time the French
language as we know it had come into existence. The
Jansenists set the example of making good translations. In
1647 they published the fables of Phaedrus, French and
Latin side by side, ' Pour servir & lien entendre la langue
latine tt &+bien traduire en frangois? In 1647 followed
the translation of the 'Andria,' the 'Adelphi/ and the
6 Phormio' of Terence, c rendues iris honn&tes en y chan-
geant fort feu de choseJ At a later time followed transla-
tions of the * Captives of Plautus,' of some of the letters
of Cicero to Atticus, of a selection of Cicero's letters to
his friends, of the Eclogues, Georgics, and some books of
the ^Eneid of Vergil. Although many of these books
appeared after the destruction of their schools, they were
conceived and written during their existence, and arose
directly out of the methods employed.

The teachers of Port Royal set out with the principle
rhat instead of making learning harsh and crabbed, and
wasting valuable years over the first elements, it was